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1825, Ist mo. 23rd. A satisfactory oppor- 
tunity in the family of Cheney Jefferis— 
probably the last time. At an appointed 
meeting at Bradford; the poor in spirit, as 
well as the careless and the supine, were fresh 
visited with openings of Gospel love and au- 
thority. The work is the Lord’s; when He 
opens who shall shut, when He shuts, who 
can open. 

25th. Downingtown mid-week meeting. 
Precious current of the Gospel set open again, 
for the strength and encouragement of some, 
and for admonition and warning of others. 
Sweet indeed it is, to have access to the pure 
fountain,—unmingled, uncontaminated with 
the low and grovelling things of time—and 
truly nourishing to the panting soul. 

26th. In their mid-week meeting at U weh- 
lan, the springs were low. O, the world! 
the world! yet the poor were ministered to. 
There are more or less of this description in 
all places. 

30th. Through holy help, was enabled to 
cast off a ponderous burden, which rested on 
me, by a free communication in Gospel au- 
thority in Providence, at the time Chester 
Monthly Meeting was held there. The Lord, 
the helper of his people, was near in the need- 
fultime. Dined, and thence to Thomas Gar- 
rett’s, Upper Darby. 

3lst. Close searching testimony in Darby 
Monthly Meeting. O, the departure from 
first principles; from primitive integrity ; from 
ancient simplicity ; and from those important 
testimonies given to our ancestors in their 
first gathering as a religious body of Chris- 
tians in the world! O, the lamentable ravages 
of the enemy ! and alas for the growing desire 
for liberty! But, said the apostle, there must 
be heresies among you, that they which are 
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orable day, the Lord in mercy was with us, 
and the Gospel flowed with clearness and au- 
thority. The cause is the Lord’s. 

2nd. At an appointed meeting at Middle- 
town. The glad tidings of the Gospel were 
again proclaimed to a large gathering of peo- 
ple. The minds of many were made tender. 
Dined at James Emlen’s, then rode home with 
Samuel Rhoads to Blockley. 

3rd. Under a weight of solemn sadness, 
rode to Philadelphia. 

5th. First day of the week. In the fresh 
springs of life and Gospel autbority, my mind 
was greatly relieved in their morning meet- 
ing in Arch street. Truth went over all op- 
position to my great and bumbling admira- 
tion; nothing of a contrary nature had power 
to rise and show itself openly. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul! Had some small service in 
the same meeting in the afternoon. This was 
my last service in this’ great city; and with 
sweetness of soul I left them rejoicing. 

6th. Went to Germantown, and attended 
an appointed meeting there. Many of the 
unsettled class in the present state of Society, 
help to constitute this meeting. The meeting 
to-day was small, but the service plain and 
searching. Some minds were tenderly reached 
by the power of truth. 

8th. Went to Wrightstown, Bucks county, 
and attended their Monthly Meeting. It is 
thought most of the members of this Quarter 
are of those who dissent from the ancient 
principles and usages of the Society. Our 


doctrine being not in accordance with their| 


views, no one asked us home with them, or to 
dine. Whether that were the cause or no, is 
not for me to say. 

9th. At Makefield Monthly Meeting, held 
at Newtown; the supine and forgetful were 
aroused from their indifference ; the poor and 
the hungry were fed; and, it is believed, the 
testimony was felt by the different classes. 
Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but the 
Lord must give the increase. 

10th. Another favorable season, in the fresh 
openings of Gospel love and life, in their 
Monthly Meeting at Middletown. Sympathy 
was again felt for the poor and the contrite 
ones. 

11th. Life and authority were again re- 
newed in the Gospel, in the Falls Monthly 
Meeting. They were reminded of the time 
when the prophets of old were about to make 
pottage ; and one went out to gather gourds, 
and he gathered wild gourds, a lap full, and 
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‘gaged in solemn supplication, and Margaret 
Allinson in testimony inthe afternoon. Truth, 
out of apparent weakness, was raised through 
the sanctifying power of gracious Providence, 
into dominion. 
| 13th. Samuel Emlen and Stephen Grellet 
,went with us to Rancocas and attended an 
appointed meeting. The ancient doctrines of 
the Gospel were held up to view in the de- 
monstration and authority thereof. The 
minds of some cavilling ones, I was told, were 
‘Clearly met with. Put up at Samuel Wills’. 
| Through holy help the mind was relieved. 

15th. Close and solemn investigation was 
jhad in the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
jand Elders held at Evesham. The state of 
\the ministry was searched into. Dined at 
|Hinchman Haines’; thence, with Richard 
‘Jordan and others, went to Josiah Reeve’s. 

16th. Some pretty free, open service in 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, held here. 
Samuel Rhoads took part in the service, and 
Richard Jordan in supplication. Returned 
again to Josiah Reeve’s, though much op- 
pressed with intense heat ; the mind peaceful 
‘and serene. 

17th. Called on a visit to our dear ancient 
‘friends, Job and Elizabeth Collins, and had a 
precious opportunity with them. Thence to 
an appointed meeting at Upper Evesham, 
where we bad extensive service in fresh open- 
ings of Gospel love and authority. 

18th. The Gospel again flowed copiously 
in an appointed meeting at Cropwell. A 
|blessed season; many minds were brought 
idown into tenderness. The Lord was with 
us. Dined at Joseph Evans’, then rode home 
with Benjamin Cooper to lodge. 

19th. A low time in their First-day mect- 
ing at Woodbury. The mind much depressed. 
Rode home with Joseph Whitall. 

21st. Relief was obtained in an appointed 
meeting at Pilesgrove, on the subject of our 
militant warfare. Many minds were brought 
to feel a weight of responsibility attaching to 
them. Dined, and then rode to William Car- 
penter’s. 

22nd.° Day of Salem Preparative Meeting: 
mercifully helped therein. 

23rd. Strength again mercifully renewed 
in their Preparative Meeting at Alloway’s 
Creek. Dined at Barzilla Jefferis’ ; then rode 
to John Sheppard’s, Greenwich. 

26th. In their First-day meeting at Green- 
wich, enlarged on the appearance of Jesus 
Christ in the flesh, and of his glorious ad- 





approved may be made manifest among you.|came and shred them in the pot with the pot-| vent. 


A trying day it is, a day when the faith of 
believers is put closely to the test. The foun- 
dation of God standeth sure, having this seal 
—the Lord knows them that are bis. It will 
be more and more made manifest who they 
are; the day shall declare it. Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity. 

6th mo. Ist. Went to Chester to attend 
their mid-week meeting. It truly was a mem- 


| 


tage; and when they came to taste thereof, 
they cried out, “ Death is in the pot.” But 
casting in a little meal the pottage was healed, 
and no harm followed. 

12th. At their First-day meetings, fore 
and afternoon, at Burlington. The poor, 


29th. Salem Monthly Meeting; enlarged 
on the supreme power and divine authority 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and the 
end of his coming. The poor were comforted. 
Dined at Elizabeth Miller’s, where we bad a 
precious opportunity with a goodly number 


the tried, the afflicted, were comforted and|of young people. Then, accompanied by Wil- 
strengthened in their faith: which was grate-'liam F. Miller and wife, Lydia Miller and 
fully and sensibly acknowledged. In the|Charlotte Wistar, we rode to Sarah Scull’s. 
morning meeting, John Cox was livingly en-|She baving recently buried her husband, we 
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had an opportunity with ber and her daugh-| “The immensity of the ocean, the fury of|of ocean, in some cases as much as 2,000 


ters. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.”’ 
The Keeling, or Cocos Islands. 

Much interest was awakened in these la- 
goon islands of coral formation, by the de- 
scription published of them by Charles Dar- 
win, who visited them in 1836, on the ex- 
ploring voyage of the Beagle. The recently 
published volume, “A Naturalist’s Wander- 
ings in the Eastern Archipelago,” by Henry 
O. Forbes, contains an account of their pres- 
ent condition, and of their interesting history 
since the visit of Darwin, 

These coral islands excite the admiration 
of every intelligent beholder. They exist in 
great numbers in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. For a linear space of 4,000 miles in 
the latter every island is of this character, 
not one of them rising more than a few feet 
above the water, not higher, indeed, than the 
waves and storms can pile up the sand and 
loose blocks of coral. These coral beaches 
often form rings, with occasional openings to 
the interior, enclosing a lagoon, or expanse 
of quiet water, protected from the restless 
waves of the outer ocean. In describing the 
Keeling Islands, Darwin says :— 


“T can hardly explain the reason, but there 
is, to my mind, much grandeur in the view 
of the outer shores of these lagoon islands. 
There is a simplicity in the barrier-like 
beach, the margin of green bushes and tall 
cocoa-nuts, the solid flat of dead coral-rock, 
strewed here and there with great loose frag- 
ments, and the line of furious breakers, all 
rounding away towards either band. The 
ocean, throwing its waters over the broad 
reef, appears an invinoible, all-powerful ene- 
my; yet we see it resisted, and even con- 
quered, by means which at first seem most 
weak and inefficient. It is not that the ocean 
spares the rock of coral: the great fragments 
scattered over the reef, and heaped on the 
beach, whence the tall cocoa-nut springs, 
plainly bespeak the unrelenting power of 
the waves. Nor are any periods of repose 
granted. The long swell caused by the gen- 
tle but steady action of the trade-wind, al- 
ways blowing in one direction over a wide 
area, causes breakers, almost equalling in 
force those during a gale of wind in the tem- 
perate regions, and which never cease to 
rage. It is impossible to behold these waves 
without feeling a conviction that an island, 
though built of the hardest rock, let it be 
porpbyry, granite or quartz, would ulti- 
mately yield, and be demolished by such an 
irresistible power. Yet these low, insignifi- 
cant coral islets stand and are victorious: 
for here another power, as an antagonist, 
takes partin the contest. The organic forces 
separate the atoms of carbonate of lime, one 
by one, from the foaming breakers, and unite 
them into a symmetrical structure. 
hurricane tear up its thousand huge frag- 
ments; yet what will that tell against the 
accumulated labor of myriads of architects 
at work night and day, month after month ? 
Thus do we see the soft and gelatinous body 


of a polypus, through the agency of the vital | 


Jaws, conquering the great mechanical power 
of the waves of an ocean which neither the 
art of man nor the inanimate works of nature 
could successfully resist.” 
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the breakers, contrasted with the lowness of|miles. 
the land and the smoothness of the bright 
green water within the lagoon, can hardly 
be imagined without being seen.” 

How these islands ever came to be formed 
has been an interesting subject of inquiry to 
naturalists. As the coral polyp cannot live 
and carry on its work at a greater depth than 
about one hundred and fifty feet, and as, gene-|species. Since that time, through the visits 
rally, the bottom of the ocean in those regions |of vessels, other species have been intro- 
is many thousand feet below the surface of}duced; and H. O. Forbes found about double 
the water, it is evident that the coral cannot|the number that Darwin observed. 
have grown up from such a depth. Darwin} The number of insects, of which Darwin 
accounted for them by supposing that there|found thirteen, exclusive of spiders, had also 
had been a long-continued and very slow|much increased; but the destruction of 
subsidence of the land in that part of the| Forbes’ collection, while on his return to 
Pacific, which gradually submerged islands|Java, prevented an accurate comparison. 
‘and mountains—so gradually that the coral} The mammalia were all introduced by 
insects were able to build up as rapidly as the} man, and included the rat, which follows civi- 
‘land went down; and, thus, in process of|lized man over the world; pigs, which ran 
itime, nothing was visible but the superstrac-|semi-wild, and thrive remarkably well on the 
|ture which they bad built upon the land lost|broken scraps of cocoa-nut, everywhere lying 
‘beneath the waters. about in the woods; a herd of deer; and 

When the Beagle stood out of the lagoon sheep from Australia, which fed on a species 
of Keeling Island on her further voyage, no|of purslane, a grass, and the tubers of an 
bottom was found with a line 7,200 feet in|aroid plant which they scraped up. 
length, at a distance of only 2,200 yards from (To be continued.) 


the shore; “hence,” says Darwin, “ this ; mo 
island forms a lofty sub-marine mountain, Questionable Amusements. 
The question, as I consider it, hinges on 


|with sides steeper even than those of the 
most abrupt volcanic cone. The saucer- our influence upon others. “Ye are the 
shaped summit is nearly ten miles across, and light of the world,” and whether we realize 
every single atom (excluding a little imported the fact or not, it is still true that the world 
soil and pumice-stone), from the least particle expects Christians to set the highest example 
to the largest fragment of rock, in this great in matters of morals. Our influence should 
pile, which, however, is small compared with be judiciously exerted, and its effect carefully 
very many other lagoon-islands, bears the noted. If we can find out what people who 
stamp of having been subjected to organic are not Christians think that the duty of 
arrangement. We feel surprise when travel- Christians is, with regard to these amuse 
ers tell us of the vast dimensions of the Pyra- ments, we can then tell pretty accurately 
mids and other great ruins, but how utterly what kind of a moral influence we are exert- 
insignificant are the greatest of these when ing. Recently, a lady was speaking of her 
compared to these mountains of stone, accu- Christian mother, and of her strict and care- 
mulated by the agency of various minute and ful training of her son. “ But,” she said, 
tender animals!” “mother did let him play cards at home; for 
Since Darwin published his theory, the in-'she thought it was so much better to do it 
vestigations of different exploring expedi-;under home influences than to do it outside.” 
tions, and the series of deep-sea soundings,’ A man present, who is an atheist, a scoffer at 
have accumulated a mass of facts, which |religion, and something of a gambler, re- 
have somewhat modified the views of natu-/ marked, “ Your mother took the very best 
ralists as to the formation of coral islets.) way in the world to teach her son to be a 
Great submarine banks have been discovered gambler.” Again, in a discussion with a 
lying in the track of the great oceanic cur-| young German, a materialistic atheist, I ex- 
rents, and covered with the remains of glo- plained to him the duty of Christians to re 
bigerina, and other forms of organic life.|frain, for the sake of the influence upon 
Whenever these banks reach sufficiently near others, from that which might in itself be 
the surface, coral reefs spring up and flour-/ harmless. “TI see,” he said, “it is a moral, 
ish, and a foundation is laid for a future coral and not simply a religious principle; and it 
islet. It may be that both causes operate,—| 


Only the more hardy seed could sur. 
vive this long soaking in the salt water, and 
the number of species was therefore small. 
When Darwin visited it in 1836, the cocoa- 
nut palms seemed to compose the great bulk 
of the woods. There were five or six other 
trees, and a few insignificant weeds, the 
whole list amounting to a little over twenty 













































































































































































































Let the, 


some of these islands being the result of sub-| 
sidence, as supposed by Darwin, and others | 
being due to the gradual piling up of mate- 
rial on the submarine banks. 

From Forbes’s examination of the present | 
condition of Keeling Island, and of the 
changes which bave taken place on it in the 
last fifty years, he concluded that the eleva- 
tion of the islets within its lagoon is due 
partly to the piling up of material by storms, 
and partly, also, to a slow volcanic upheaval 
of the ocean floor on which the reef is built. 

By whatever process the island was formed, 
its subsequent clothing of vegetation was 
largely derived from the seeds and plants 
washed on shore from the surf. Many of 
these had drifted with the currents or been 











driven by the winds through a wide expanse! priety of Christians having any part in these 


applies to all, whether Christians or not, who 
wish to exercise a good influence on their 
fellow-men.” A few days later this same 
atheist told a lady who was troubled as to 
her duty concerning this matter, that Chris 
tians ought to have nothing to do with such 
amusements. . . . Possibly, a Christian may 
play a simple game of cards, dance square 
dances at home, and see a fine play occasion- 
ally, without injury to himself; but he must 
bear in mind that others may not observe bis 
careful discrimination. The report will go 
out unqualifiedly that he plays cards, dances, 
and is a theatre-goer. Whatever the senti- 
ments of church-members may now be, it 
can, I think, be proved that infidels, atheists, 
and other unbelievers generally, have not a8 
yet changed their opinion as to the impro- 



















































































«questionable amusements.” 
Jead these sinners to the truth, we must/bebavior of their children, encouraged them|So he asked bis father for a penny, not with- 
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If we are to/had noticed the increased sobriety and good/imitate other boys whom he saw smoking. 


strengthen our influence by letting these] to meet together in their houses, and not to gojout many smitings of conscience at the use to 





things alone.—WSelected. out into the woods. The children didso,and|which he intended to put it, and some fears 
ns nai of these parents observing their religious |lest his father should inquire about the pur- 

. ,__ For «The Friend." | tenderness, and hearing their solemn prayers|pose for which it was intended. The penn 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 103. e ae | 


to the Lord, the Redeemer and Saviour of|was given without any questions being asked, 
EARLY VISITATIONS OF DIVINE GRACE. sinners, felt in themselves strong convictions|and the child went at once to the nearest 
It is interesting to note the manner in|of sin. They joined their children in their|cigar store, for he felt as impatient as he was 
which young persons are sometimes visited | devotions, and a great reform took place in|unhappy about getting the cigar. The woman 
by the Day-spring from on High, and the|that part of the country. This excited the} who tended the shop gave him what he asked 
fect produced on their susceptible minds by|angry feelings of the priest, who was a bad |for, and turned about to go toher work. Un- 
the company and appearance of those who|man and adrunkard. He went to the magis-|der conviction that he was doing wrong, the 
are endeavoring to walk in the footsteps of|trates to enter his complaints against the|child said to her, “Does thee think I had 
Christ’s flock. children and parents. better take this?” She replied, “ Did’nt you 
When Richard Mott was on one occasion| The prosecution issued in their all beingsent|ask for it?” “ Yes, but does thee think I had 
travellingin western Pennsylvania hestopped|to prison. They had been some months in|bettertakeit?” She replied thatshe thought 
at a public house. A boy there seemed par-|confinement, when the prince heard that|it was worth the money; but as he took hold 
ticularly impressed with his appearance, and|children were in prison on account of their)of the door-knob to go out, be again queried, 
asked him why he dressed plain. Contin-|religion. He thought itso strange an occur-|“Does thee think it is right for me to take 
uing near him, he asked many questionsjence, that he sent confidential persons tojit ?” She asked if he bad ever smoked any, 
about the Quakers, and finally told him that|inquire into it. and finding he bad not, told him it would 
he wanted to go and live with him, and be a} They found so much religious sensibility|make him sick, and she could not advise him 
Quaker. As Richard was then going from|and tendernessin the children, that they were|to begin. So there was a second exchange 
home, he could not comply with the boy’s| greatly surprised ; especially at the simplicity |of money and cigar; and the child who had 
request. Sometime afterwards, being at the| with which they related how they had been|been struggling with the convictions of grace 
same place, he asked the landlord if he could|brought into trouble because of their sin-|and dallying with temptation, felt a measure 
tell him about that boy. Thelandlord replied,| ful hearts, and how they felt that they must jof that peace and joy which is graciously given 
“he died a Quaker and a martyr.” pray to the Lord Jesus Christ, who alone|to those who yield themselves to the Divine 
From the day after his conversation with'could forgive them, and enable them to live} will; and he went out of the cigar store far 
Richard, be had never been known to use the|in a state of acceptance before God. happier than he entered. J. W. 
plural language to one person. He had also : Being inquired of if their parents or others 
had a plain suit of clothes made which he, bad not put them on doing this, they said) _, ; 
wore. oes things exposed him to great|that so far from that, they were afraid that|22tract from the Testimony of Philadelphia 
ridicule and persecution by his school-fellows.| their parents or any one else should know Monthly Meeting for the Southern District, 
One day some of them seemed determined to|how it was with them; that they retired] Comcerning John Hallowell, deceased, 1779. 
make him fight, which he positively refused| privately into the woods to pray and cry In the early part of the Eighth mo. 1777, 
todo. One of them, in order to provoke bim| with tears unto the Lord. The parents also he was taken unwell, and being under great 
into a fight, flourished his fist in his face, and stated that the children bad been the instru-| bodily pain, he often begged for patience, say- 
without intending to injure him, struck bim| ments of bringing them to a sense of their|ing be was afraid to ask for anything else. 
on the head. The lad fell down dead! Thus!|sinful lives, and to seek to the Lord that He| After he had been confined about two weeks, 
the testimony was left behind him, that he| might give them a new heart, and pour forth| his pain somewhat abating, he called bis chil- 
died a Quaker and a martyr. his Spirit upon them. |dren together and thus addressed them : | 
When travelling in Iowa some years ago,| Moreover it was found that the conduct of| “It looks as if I may be shortly taken from 
I met with a Norwegian who had joined in| these people and children had been such dur-|you, and I think I have nothing to charge 
membership with Friends after coming tojing their imprisonment as to comport with | myself with, in regard to bringing you up; I 
thiscountry. He attributed the first turning| their Christian profession. |have with great care watched over your 
of his mind in that direction to theimpression| The prince ordered them released, and had |morals, and anxiously endeavored by exam- 
made upon him when a boy of perhaps six|the priest and magistrate severely reprimand-| ple, to teach you to walk in the fear of the 
years old, by the visit of some Friends to his|ed and removed from their offices. The em-| Lord ; but a backward disposition prevailing, 
father’s house. He was eager to see them, but|peror having heard of all this, and of the|which I fear, bas sometimes kept me from 
was not permitted to go into the parlor, pro-| great suffering to which these families were doing the good I might have done in the 
bably because he was too ragged or dirty.| reduced in consequence of their long confine-| world, has at times, when my heart has been 
But he contrived to gratify his curiosity.| ment, ordered that all the losses should be lib- earnestly engaged for you, caused me to keep 
Their solid behavior and appearance so af-|erally made up to them, making ample pro- silence when it might have been profitable to 
fected him that the impression never wore} vision also for their present support. have thus addressed you. 
away. As illustrations of the tenderness of con-| “Look to the Lord, my children, and ask 
I remember, too, a sweet little boy of seven | science produced by the work of the Spirit, and of Him to direct your ways. He must be the 
— of age or upwards, who had not been|of the early age at which itis manifested, the Support of youth as well as of old age. It 
rought up as a member of our Society. He|two following cases may be cited. A beloved |18 Him, and Him alone you must cleave to, 
was so greatly influenced by a visit of two|child who was ill of a mortal disease, spoke if ever you expect to find peace that will be 
Friends to his home that he afterwards steadi-| to his mother desiring ber forgiveness. She lasting. It is not moral rectitude, going to 
ly insisted that he was to be a Friend. Helcould not recollect that ber boy bad ever, meeting, or any outward acts of devotion 
was removed by death not many months after.| offended her. But he replied, that although only, that will do for you. Religion is an in- 
Stephen Grellet mentions in his Journal{he might have performed what she command- ward work, and _ true worship must be per- 
that when in St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1819,;ed him, yet he had not obeyed with that formed in the heart, by quietly waiting for 
Prince Alexander Galitzin related a circum-| willingness which he ought to have felt.|Him who is the Rock of Ages. I know by 
stance that had lately occurred in Finland.|His shortcoming in this respect caused him experience what I say; therefore earnestly 
Some children from seven to nine years of age| uneasiness. Another child, not yet three|desire you to look to the Lord, live near Him, 
were so brought under the sensible influences| years old, ill with small-pox, made use of some and let his fear direct you in all you under- 
of the Spirit of God, convincing them of their|angry and improper expression to a person|take. Keep out of the noises and confusions 
sins, that on their going to or from school| who attended it; but soon felt the reproofs that are in the world, ’tis all delusion. To be 
they retired into the woods, and _there|ofconsciencefortheoffence. It acknowledged |blessed with the presence of the Lord in a 
put up their prayers to the Lord with many|the fault to its mother, and when the atten-| dungeon, is preferable to liberty enjoyed in 
tears. By degrees their number increased.|dant again entered the room stretched out its| palaces without it. And if it should please 
The parents of some of them found them thus] little arms in token of desire to be reconciled.|the Lord to take me from you, though we 
engaged, and with rebukes and stripes dis-| I knew well a man, who, when a boy of may part for a season, yet if we walk in his 
persed them ; but the parents of others who'six or seven years of age, was tempted to Ways, we shall hereafter meet in eternal bliss.” 




















For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Hireling Ministry System. 

The Christian Union lately published some 
statements deduced from information obtained 
from a large number of clergymen, going to, 
show that “not more than five per cent. of 
American artisans in cities habitually attend | 
religious services of any kind.” 

Among the numerous reasons given for 
this lamentable neglect, is this—that “the 
large salaries of the ministers disgust some. 
Some feel that the minister is a hireling, and| 
therefore seeks to upbuild his church as a doc- 
tor seeks to increase his practice, not from love 
of souls but to increase bis salary.” 

It is not surprising that this view operates 
to the stumbling of not a few, when we see 
such a statement as that which was lately 
published in a prominent daily, concerning 
the son of one of the Supreme Court Judges, 
who (as stated) frankly declared when enter- 
ing upon a theological course of training at 
one of our universities: “I am going into the 
ministry just as any young fellow would go 
into law, medicine, or business. I look well in 
broadcloth, speak well, have a big body, 
enough voice, and possibly some brains. I 
shall get a good salary, move in agreeable 
society, and make a respectable name for my- 
self. I think these are good, honest, motives 
for going into the pulpit. If they are not, 
I'll come down again quick enough.” 

Another frank avowal by one who has many 
years beld the position of a minister, and is 
also an editor of considerable ability, 1 some 
time ago read in the journal to which bis name 
isattached. “ We have often preached in the 
pulpits of absent pastors of churches in the 
Northern States,, and not one of them has 
ever failed to make the ‘ practical acknowl- 
edgment’ [money compensation] above spoken 
of; and in many cases the acknowledgment 
has been very handsome.” 

Whilst evidence, such as the above, makes 
manifest the fact that the bhireling ministry 
system is open to all the offences charged 
against it by the Hebrew prophets, and that 
it needs to be testified against now with as 
much faithfulness as at any time in the past, 
there is nevertheless occasion for encourage- 
ment in the appearance of such a volume as 
one printed in England the current year, which 
bears the title, “ Paying the Pastor, unscrip- 
turaland traditional.” The editor of this book, 
James Beaty, is a member of the Dominion 
Parliament, and was also for awbile mayor 
of Toronto. He gives various points of the 
argument against the “ hiring” system, alrea- 
dy familiar to Friends for many generations ; 
yet (as appears by a private letter addressed 
to the undersigned) be was quite unacquaint- 
ed with the writings of Friends up to the time 
of compiling his book, and, being brought up 
a “churchman,” his views were independently 
formed, and in opposition to bis education, 
associations and inclinations. Its circulation 
ought to be serviceable. The writer of the 
book believes that the world’s fields are “ white 
unto the harvest,” and the laborers few ; but 
says, regarding the primitive manner of send- 
ing forth “ missionaries.” “There will be no 
need of a * Missionary Society’ or a Board, as 
the congregations of Christ will be Societies 
enough, and ‘ Boards’ enough, to do all the 
work in that respect that is required to be 
done. Why form a society to do the work 
which that society known as the congregation 
can do.” He also rightly expresses bis dis- 
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approval of clerical titles, as “ Reverend” and 
“ Rev. Dr.,” though adbering to the common 
but misleading term, “ Word of God” as re- 
ferring to the Holy Scriptures. “We know 
no other word of God written or unwritten,” 
said a Presbyterian journal lately, “ than that 
which is written in the Qld and New Testa- 
ments.” Yet the apostle Jobn says, “In the 
beginning was the Word,” and, again, of that 
Mighty One whom “the armies which were 
in heaven followed” that “his name is called 
the Word of God.” It is not belittling the 
inspired writings—the words of God—to give 
them a title or name (agreeably to Scripture) 
different from that of their Divine Author. 
J. W. 1. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
IN THE FOREST. 


Deep in the shade 
Of the greenwood glade, 
When the midsummer days are long, 
I pause to hear 
Rise sweet and clear 
The note of the woodbird’s song. 





Like a glad surprise 
From the bending skies, 
As the melody seems to fall, 
Thro’ the hush profound 
Break the waves of sound 
With the joy of a spirit’s call. 


And the thrush that sings 
On the tree-top, swings 
In the breeze that is felt not here,— 
Exultant and free 
Rings his minstrelsy 
Like a clarion voice of cheer. 


The winds from afar, 
Like the ceaseless jar 
Of waves on a distant shore, 
Breathe a low refrain 
To the blither strain, 
And their vesper minglings pour. 


From the heated day 
To these shadows gray, 
Tho’ wearied or worn I turn, 
A refreshment comes 
From their sylvan homes 
With the breath of the moss and fern. 


Like a soothing balm 
Is the holy calm 
That broods on the spirit here,— 
From the haunts of men, 
In the wildwood glen 
There lieth another sphere. 


And the voice of hope, 
With its horoscope 

Cast far in the future’s flow, 
Is renewed, and heard 
Thro’ the forest bird, 

As he sings in the sunset glow. 


Thus I’ve thought that life 
With its endless strife, 

And the heat of its summer day, 
Might be gladly borne 
If the soul, toilworn, 

Could turn at its will away, 


And rest neath the trees 
With the healing leaves, 
Where the whispering voices come, 
Where the air is peace, 
And our hearts increase 
In the Love that is joy alone. 


But it is not ours 
To control the powers 

That move thro’ our day of time, 
When the cooling breeze 
May awake the leaves, 

Or fall to a calm sublime. 


Enough will it be 
When the night sets free 
The shadows that round us glide, 
If the Saviour’s voice, 
With the word “ rejoice,” 
Be our bird-song at eventide. 


Selected, 





THE OLD HOME. 


“ Return, return,” the voices cried, 

“To your old valley, far away ; 
For softly on the river tide 

The tender lights and shadows play ; 
And all the banks are gay with flowers, 

And all the hills are sweet with thyme; 
Ye cannot find such bloom as ours 

In yon bright foreign clime!” 











And still “ Return, return,” they sung, 
“With us abides eternal calm ; 

In these old fields, where you were young, 
We cull the heart’s-ease and the balm ; 

For us the flocks and herds increase, 
And children play around our feet ; 

At eve the sun goes down in peace— 

Return, for rest is sweet.” 


For me, I thought, the olives grow, 
The sun lies warm upon the vines; 
And yet, I will arise and go 
To that dear valley dim with pines, 
Old loves are dwelling there, I said, 
Untouched by years of change and pain; 
Old faiths, that I had counted dead, 
Shall rise, and live again. 





Then I arose, and crossed the sea, 

And sought that home of younger days; 
No love of old was left to me, 

(For Love has wings, and seldom stays) ; 
But there were graves upon the hill, 

And sunbeams shining on the sod, 
And low winds breathing, ‘‘ Peace, be still ; 

Lost things are found in God.” 
—Sarah Doudney, in Good Words. 


Leper Girls. 


In the Spring of 1874, three girls were ad- 
mitted into the Leper Home at Jerusalem, 
founded by the Baroness Keffenbrinck Ascher- 
aden, but under the care of the Church of the 
United Brethren. 

Hassne, then only ten years old, came from 
the Kaiserswerth Orpbanage, called, “ Tali- 
tha Cumi.” Fatmé, who was fourteen years 
old, had been an inmate of Miiller’s House at 
Bethlehem. Lative, also fourteen, was sent 
jby the Russian authorities from Bathsbalei, 
‘and was a nominal Christian of the Greek 
Church. All three were in the early stages 
of leprosy, but as yet their mental powers 
were not much impaired. The two former, 
who were Mobamedans, knew Arabic well, 
|and had been taught to read and write in Ger- 
man, and under their instruction Lative learn- 
ed to read the Bible and Arabic tracts. The 
story of their early days in the Home, is very 
touching. 

As their fingers have not yet become stiff, 
they willingly help in housework. Really it 
teaches one contentment to see them so cheer- 
\ful, remembering that they must look forward 
to a life of suffering, in which each year must 
be worse than its predecessor. Poor girls! 
Their sisters would think twice before they 
offered them a hand; nay, their own mothers 
could scarcely bring themselves to kiss them, 
and they are denied all those caresses which 
are amongst the blessed memories of our 
childbood homes. 

In 1875, Smikna, a modest, lively girl, about 
Hassne's age, and of Greek parentage, came 
from Ramallah, a leper-stricken village, from 
which we bad already received three other 
patients. The little group of four bappy leper 
girls became close friends, helped each other 
in Scripture lessons, and ministered to their 
fellow sufferers in the women’s ward. In the 
latter end of 1878, a poor woman, named 
Chesne (far advanced in leprosy), came to 
the Home. In her sore trial she yielded to 
the teachings of God's Holy Spirit, and at 
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tained to a knowledge of herself as a sinner,jawe and fear they ought to have lived in|Some one has said that all material spoiling 
and Christ as her Saviour. During her last}towards their Almighty Creator.— William |of children is accomplished between the ages 
illness she was reduced toa pitiable stute, and | Penn. of three and five. The child has a right to 
the effluvia from her sores became almost learn the lesson of thorough obedience before 
unbearable. Lative, however, insisted on shar- Oh, Ye Mothers. he is five years old, and no mother has done 
ing her room, and, though herself a great suf-| Six years ago I called one afternoon at ajber duty. who bas not taught this lesson be- 
ferer, waited on her with loving self-sacrifice.|house where there were several daugbters/|fore five years have passed over the child’s 
And she had her reward ; for, just before Chesne|and one son—the youngest of the family—jhead. It is a lesson to be learned particu- 
died, she said to Lative, who was trying to|ten years of age. During my call upon the |larly from the mother.— Unity. 
moisten her parched lips: “O! let me alone| mother of this family, her boy, full of life and ——.o—— 
now ; I am‘no longer here, I am in a more|vigor, came in from school, shouting, “ Where’s 
beautiful place, where everything is beautiful,| mamma?” and a conversation like the follow- 
so beautiful !” ing took place: “ Ma, I’m going over to play 
Did this scene recur to the girl-nurse, when, | with the Beebe boys in the next street—can't 
five years afterward, her own bour of trial|I.” “No, James, you must stay at home and 
came? Surely then, in her ear the compassion-|play near, where I can know just where you 
ate Saviour whispered ; “* Inasmuch as ye did |are.” “Oh, no, ma; I don’t want to. There’s no 
it unto one of the least of my sisters, ye did|fun in our old yard, anyway; besides, I told 
it unto me.” In 1883 both Lative and Fatmé|Henry Beebe I’d come.” 
were admitted into the Home where no in-| So far the conversation had gone on while 
babitant shall say, “Iam sick.” It was sad|the boy stood in the hall. The combat deep- 
to watch thechange which year by year made, |ening, he walked into the parlor, was bidden 
as leprosy cramped their limbs, choked their|to speak to me, and to ask if my Charlie ever 
voices, and corrupted their bodies. But it|teased his mother, a question which he evi- 
was comforting to see how they were being|dently thought superfluous to put, and not 
purified in the fire, and made ready as vessels |at all to the point. This small ruse on the 


for the Master’s use. part of the enemy was not to foil him, and |¢rs—among “the best people”—he abandoned 

Fatmé was first called. Her last sufferings |he renewed the attack with greater energy, as itt while he was not a professed Christian, or 
were intense ; from her crippled feet portions |if conscious that he was needlessly losing time. |©Ve" & nominal church-member ; and that all 
of bone came away, and one leg was an open|“I say, ma, let me go.” “ What are you go- his observations in varied spheres of life, since 
sore from knee to ankle. But ber Saviour|ing to doover there? You know I don’t like|that time, have confirmed his conviction that 
was always with her; and when she was re-|to have you go with those rough boys.” “Oh, ithe influence and tendency of card-playing is 
minded how He suffered for her, tears rained|we're just going to have some fun. I'll be |!nJUrious in any and in every home, under the 
from her eyes, and she summoned courage to|home to supper. Say quick, ma, I ean go, | most favorable conditions whatsoever. Ho 
hold fast the beginning of her confidence|can’t1?” “ Well, go along; don’t bother any ;could point to instances of persons ruined in 
steadfast to the end. longer,” and she added before the boy was life, from among “the best people,” by a 

Lative did not long survive her friend and |out of hearing, “ I suppose you'd go, anyway, Course that clearly grew out of the influence 
companion of nine years. She was leprous| whatever I said about it!” \of early card-playing on the mind and charac- 
all over, but was most affected in her eyes,! This incident happened six years ago. The ter. : He has never seen a home where card- 
and a fall down stairs resulted in a festering | boy is now sixteen years old; bas been out playing was sanctiond, which he did not be- 
wound that could not be healed. But the|of school—much against his parents’ wishes |lieve either to be itself harmed, or to bea 


—— 


Is Card-playing dangerous to good morals. 
—lIn reply to this question, the editor of the 
Sunday-school Times points out the evil effect 
of the prominence which card-playing gives 
to chance or “luck” as an element of success 
or failure. He thinks there is hardly any 
“dividing line of equal moment in its practical 
bearings upon the affairs of one’s personal life, 
with that which separates the two questions: 
Am I tosucceed in life by the blessing of God 
on my endeavors? or am I to succeed in life 
by my luck ?” 

As tothe practical effect of card-playing, the 
writer says: “That be was accustomed to 
play cards in his early life: but that from his 
observation of its injurious effects on the play- 








Lord, who loved his sorely-tried child, used 


these chastenings to draw ber closer to him- 
self. Happily she understood bis design, and 
acquiesced in it, and so, casting herselfon Him, 
and Him alone, she departed in peace.—Mo- 
ravian Periodical Accounts. 
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The Way of Redemption and of falling from 
it—The Lord God of eternal power, whose 
thoughts and ways are not as mortal men’s, 
but infinite and almighty, like himself, having 


decreed the redemption of the fallen souls of 


men, by the illumination of their understand- 
ings, and quickening of their minds, dead in 
trespasses and sins, by the liv 


—a year and a half, because he would not means of harm to other homes, by this sanc- 
study. “All the boys were leaving school, |tion. His counsel is, unqualifiedly and em- 
land getting places,” be said. And, “you|Phatically, to all parents, to keep card-playing 
‘know,” said his mother to me, “you know it Out of their homes, to keep their children 
is hard to expect a boy to keep to his books from card-playing: and to all pastors to do 
when the whole influence of his companions their best to keep card-playing out of the 
is in a different direction.” Ofcourse, if moth-| households in which they are interested, or 
ers are not to see to it that the home influ-|Which they can influence for good.” 

ence is stronger, sweeter, and higher than the 
outside force, thought I. “We are a little 
| worried over James,” she continued. “What 
| worries you ?” 





Natural History, Science, &. 
Defences of the Lesser Animals.—More curi- 
“Ob, I don’t know that we/'ous are the many-sided and diversified means 
have much reason to worry, only he never! provided for the security of the young insect 


wants to spend his evenings at home. Heisn’t during the helpless larval condition. In this 


ing, powerful /out very late, and, of course, after business all state, when it is destitute of eyes and wings, 


operations of his own eternal spirit of holi-| day whichis pretty dull fora boy, he must have it is either furnished with hairy bristles or 


ness, did appear in great glory and majesty ; 
and the everlasting Light arose, and hath 
effectually shined forth unto the convince- 
ment and conversion of thousands from the 


‘some recreation.” “Do you know where be spiny envelopes, like those of numerous cater- 


spends his evenings?” “Oh, he always says pillars, or with covers composed of fine chips, 
he’s with the ‘fellows.’” “Could you not have |bud-séales, or other fragments, compactly 
‘the fellows’, as he calls them, come to your|woven together with a few threads of silk ; 


ungodliness of this present evil world, and the | house occasionally, and so make a pleasant jor else it is screened from the sun and from 
| 


fruitless religions that are professed therein, 
to live a sober, heavenly, righteous life and 
conversation. 

But alas! some few have strayed by the 


way, one hither and another thither, for want| 


of that subjection and holy watch they ought 
to have lived in, unto the blessed living Truth 
of God. 

No sooner were Adam and Eve made sen- 
sible of the blessedness of their innocent state, 
than the serpent endeavored to beguile them. 
How? By preaching righteousness, holiness, 
watchfulness and godly fear, as without which 
none should ever see the Lord? No, nothing 


evening ?” 





“ Dear me!” she replied, “ James, | parasites and birds by a plaster of mud. A 
laughs at that proposal, and says, ‘ Why, ma, |group of insects, described sometimes as sack- 
we should have a gay time here. You don’t| weavers or sack-moths, make a kind of sack 
know boys.” or pocket out of fragments of leaves and 

A few days ago I met a gentleman of busi-|splinters, within which they perfect their 
ness, and said: “What do you know about/growth. The case-moths make thick and 
the young men in such and such a store,” |close-fitting garments for their bodies, out of 
mentioning the place where James is employ-|leaves loosely strung together, within which 
ed. “I know that there is scarcely a form of|they hang, bead downward, from the skele- 
vice that is not familiar to them.” Alas, for|tons of the leaves they bave attacked, undis- 
the boy whose mother is not very much |tinguishable to birds and parasites from a long 
worried over him, when he wishes to spend |bud-scale or from a dry splinter ; and clothes- 
all his evenings with “the boys!” moths conceal themselves in similar cases 

But this is the barvest—this worry is the! made from the hair-dust or wool of the fabrics 


less, but by idle dreams, Luciferian thoughts, | beginning ofthe harvest that naturally enough |of which they have taken possession. Some 
and exalted imaginations, above the lowly'follows upon the sowing of six years ago.'beetles envelop themselves and go through 
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their changes in balls of earth within which lhere, the consummate architectural skill with 
they inclose themselves. The larve of one|whicb honey-bees build up their combs of 
group protect themselves by a kind of foam|waxen cells closely joined one to another. 
which they manufacture from the juice of Their whole manner of life and their profes- 
plants they suck. The woolly aphides are|sional division of labor, in which they remind 
well cared for with the great tufts of wool |us of civilized human life, provoke the query, 
with which they are provided, under the|Whence the mechanical and technical skill 
cover of which they suck the juices of plants and the intelligence of these little creatures ? 
and bring forth their multitudinous offspring,| A considerable number of our insects are 
which given to the winds, the same hairy en-|burrowers, and during the period of their 
velopes serve them as sails on which they are larval development excavate, under the epi- 
borne afar to new plantations. A species that dermis of the leaves and other green parts 
feeds on the ash-tree takes possession of the|of plants, passages, small at first, but which 
galls that form upon it, and cannot be re-|widen as the larve grow, feeding themselves 
moved without taking off the whole limb, for from the parenchyma in which they work, 
birds will not attack insects thus protected.|and at the same time obtaining a defence 
These and other aphides, which are particu- against external injurious influences and dis- 
larly injurious to fruit-trees, are so carefully |turbances. They usually leave their burrow, 
protected against the ordinary attacks of ex-|when about to assume the chrysalis state, by 
ternal enemies that man is left to contend (a little hole that may be found at the extreme 
against them alone. The bark-lice or scale-|end of the excavation, and either fall to the 
insects are particularly difficult to reach, and|ground or make a cocoon, attached to some 
seem to multiply in perfect security against|plant, in the air. Other burrowing larve 
all ordinary attacks. bury themselves in the ground. 

A whole series of gall-insects provide secu-|_ For the preservation of the chrysalis, Na- 
rity for their posterity by colonizing them in|ture has provided many insect-larve with the 
the swellings or knots that are produced on |faculty of spinning, and organs for the pur- 
the trees wherever they sting the bark and|pose. This function is so extraordinarily de- 
lay their eggs. The larve, continuing to ir-| veloped in the larve of the butterflies that a 
ritate the tissues of the tree, cause the knots;whole group of that order have been called 
to swell and grow correspondingly witb their|“ the spinners ;” while many of these spinners 
own growth, and thus find themselves in a|—the silk-worms—have been made service- 
well-fortified home exactly fitted to theirjable to human civilization. Before the spin- 
wants. ning larva advances to its last change of skin, 

Another very frequently observed means of|it selects a sheltered, dry spot — between 
securing young insect broods is by envelopes|leaves, on bark, in a hedge, in turf, or on a 
formed, sometimes with great apparent skill,|post—and then, drawing from the spinning- 
by rollings or foldings of the leaf. Some/glands situated under its neck and between 
weevils bave the art of cutting out patterns|its head and fore-feet fine silken threads, it 









stances of this mimicry may be observed 
among higher animals, but it is most conspi- 
cuous and significant with insects. We need 
only refer to the appearance of different but- 
terflies resting with their wings folded to- 
gether on flowers, leaves, bark, old walls, 
dead wood, &e., and to the thousands of in- 
stances daily in which insects pass unobserved 
by being confounded in their general har. 
mony with the objects that are nearest to 
them. 

The shells which serve as houses to land- 
snails, and which the animals close in winter 
by their opercula, or doors, are known to all. 
Many snails are not provided with shells, and 
they secure themselves by creeping under 
dead leaves, stones, or pieces of wood, or into 
the sod and the ground. 

If we regard the animals in the water we 
shall find that they are furnished with safe- 
guards as well adapted to their wants as those 
of their fellows of the air. The larve bide, 
like those of the Ephemera, with their whole 
bodies in the ground, and thus escape destrue- 
tion by the fish; or they live, like the larve 
of the May-flies, in cases made of splinters of 
wood, pieces of rush, seeds, bits of shells, or 
hollow straws and stalks of weeds. Other 
\larvee conceal themselves in leaf-rollings on 
|the surface of the water or beneath the float- 
ing leaves of water-plants. The soft animals 
of the water find their protection in shells of 
\limestone, either spirally coiled or double- 

ralved and kept tightly closed by a strong 
muscle. Crustaceans are protected by the 
peculiar armor which gives the class its name, 
‘and which they change once a year for a suit 
of larger size; some members of the family 
\take possession of deserted shells, and con- 


of leaves, and, without wholly severing their| prepares an ample, firm, and intricate web of cealing their hinder parts within them live 


attachment, rolling them up into a scroll, 
within which they deposit their eggs; and 
they do the whole with such mathematical 


flock silk for its envelope. Having completed 
its cocoon, it shakes off its old skin, and lays 


\thus, and carry their acquired houses about 
‘with them, as Diogenes did his tub. The 








accuracy that their constructions have been 
made the subjects of formal monographs, like 
those of Drs. Heis and Debey on the funnel- 
rollers. Specimens of these scrolls are fami- 
liar enough, as they have been observed on 
the hazel, beech, hornbeam, alder, birch, 
aspen, and vine, where the operations of the 


insects are in some seasons attended with in-| 


jury to the crop. The caterpillars of many 
butterflies and moths are also sheltered in the 
same manner; while other caterpillars asso- 
ciate themselves together and spin webs for 
their nests, in the air between the leaves and 
twigs of trees. Nests of this kind are fre- 
quently found on fruit-trees and shrubbery, 
and afford a very good degree of protection 
to their inhabitants against late frosts, storms, 
birds, and parasites. The nest of the proces- 
sion-spinner serves, curiously, only as a rest- 
ing-place for the insect in the larval state, 
though it finally becomes the common home 
of the pupx. The caterpillars, to satisfy their 
hunger, are accustomed to leave the nest ina 
kind of orderly procession, climbing up the 
stem of the tree to wander all over the crown 
of the foliage, and, after they have done their 
work, to return again in procession to their 
nest. They are avoided by man on account 
of the irritation produced by the sting of their 
hairs, and are for the same reason safe against 
all birds but the cuckoo. A carnivorous 
beetle, the Calosoma sycophanta, also despises 
their fortress and their weapons, and breaks 
voraciously into their communities, like a 
wolf into a sheep-fold. We must remember 





itself to sleep in this soft but solidly-made coral-polyps of the ocean build from their 
bed, while its pupa-skin hardens and it awaits'secretions solid, branching masses of lime- 
‘the time for its next. transformation ; and stone, within which they conceal their jelly- 
only when disturbed from witbout does it like forms, furnishing another striking ex- 
show by some spasmodic motion of the pos-|ample of the care Nature takes for all its 
\terior segment tbat it can still feel, and that creatures. The boring-worms of the sea, the 
its pupa-rest is not a death-sleep, but only a Serpule, and the borers of oyster and other 
temporary repose. If the larva is provided shells, the Sabelle and the Terchelle, offer 
with a hairy skin or bristles, they become in- other examples of a similar kind. And the 
terwoven with the cocoon, and a composite Arenicole, or sand-worms, like the carth- 
texture is formed, which man must be careful worms of the land, find their security simply 
bow he touches, or the bristles will sting his by being under the cover of the sand as they 
fingers and make them smart. Naked cater- crawl around for their food.— Translated and 
\pillars, or larvee, weave, like the real silk- abridged for the Popular Science Monthly, from 
worm, cocoons of pure silk, or, like the false-| Die Natur, by Professor L. Glaser. 
-aterpillars, and the larve of wasps, ants, and | 
bees, transparent, cylindric-oval envelopes of 
‘a consistency like that of parchment or waxed| —John Bright's View of the Military System —*I 
paper. The naked caterpillars of the Her-'cannot help thinking that Europe is marching 
mione moth make a kind of roof of pieces of towards some great catastrophe. The crushing 
bark over a hollow which they have excavated Weight of her military system cannot be indefin- 
in the ground for their bol; and a hairy/ ie supported ith patience; and the poplatiog 
larve provides for itself — similar manner. | sweep away the personages who comnay thrones, 
Many other larve go for the security of their . ; 


, and the pretended statesmen who govern in their 
|pupe into or upon the ground, where they! names.” 


| prepare, from leaf-dust, moss, and grains of —Growth of Truth in Scotland—In The British 
jsand, a ball rough on the outside but smooth-! Friend of Eighth month, James Henderson, of Glas- 
ly finished within, or simply a hole in the gow, says that in Scotland “there has considerable 
ground, as an envelope. | progress been made during the last quarter of a cen- 
. . . | rj a ¢ 20) ; snHiri ” 
Arrived at last at its perfect and free state, | = iste appreciation re 
the insect is efficiently protected by that! ,*Dere 2as deen & growing appreciation and under- 
niga ber pias : : standing of those distinctive principles which we 
mimicry” which bas been much discussed 


, s : recognise as a religious Society, and among no class 
by Wallace and other writers, or the likeness | perhaps in the community is this more observable 
in color, and some times in other qualities,|/than among the ministers of the Presbyterian 
which it presents to objects that are associated church.” 


with its most accustomed haunts. Some in-| —Canada Yearly Meeting.—Benjamin W. Wood, 


“o> 


Items. 








of Toronto, Canada, writes to The British Friend cor- 
recting some errors in reference to Canada Yearly 
Meeting, published in the report of London Yearly 
Meeting. He says, by the report of the Deputation 
to Canada, “one would surmise that each meeting 
had particular trials, whereas from my frequent in- 
tercourse with the members from all parts, they had 
all essentially the same—that of a ministry breath- 
ing out ridicule on the established customs and 
views of Friends, and denouncing all who would 
not receive their ministry, which was the most un- 
nistakable form of Plymouth Brethrenism. Promi- 
nent among other doctrines were those of the un- 
qualified ‘ Perseverance of the saints,’ and the in- 
troduction of a paid ministry, and the customary 
outward ordinances, with congregational singing.” 

He says that many of the meetings of the party 
who adopted the New Discipline, “are already ex- 
tinct ;’ and in reference to a paid ministry, that 
their “ Yearly Meeting Clerk is now receiving a 
salary,” and that the Assistant Clerk has, for a long 
time, “been in receipt of a stated salary in Brook- 
lyn,” and that he had himself ‘been threatened 
with disownment because he would not pay towards 
the travelling expenses of the disseminators of such 
doctrine.” 

—Negro Self-education in Alabama.—An interest- 
ay See ye is given by the Chicago Jnter- Ocean, of 
a Normal Colored School at Tuskogee, Alabama. 
It was opened in the summer of 1881, by Barker T. 
Washington, a colored man, who had been educated 
at Hampton, with 30 scholars, in a dilapidated 
meeting-house. The State makes an annual appro- 
priation for the salaries of the teachers. In four 
years it “‘ has attained a membership of nearly 200 
students, each one of whom signs a contract when 
he comes here that he will ‘eon at least two years 
in the public schools of Alabama. It has twelve 
teachers, for whose service the State now pays $3,000 
a year; the institution owns 580 acres of land, free 
of debt, a brick-yard from which 10,000 bricks are 
daily turned out by the students, and a windmill 
and tank sixty-five feet in the air, with pipes and 
attachments for carrying water to any part of the 
premises ; there is one college building which cost 
$6,500, and another to cost over $10,000 in process 
of erection—being built by students,—besides a 
large number of cottages for boys, poultry-houses, 
sheds, &c.; there are a printing office, a carpenter 
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down upon a Quaker meeting, and the cause 
of it will almost invariably be found to be in 
the failure of one or more to obey the call of 
the Lord to speak or to pray in his name. 
The absence of gifts in the church will soon 
be made manifest, and the work of the meet- 
ing, as a meeting, is almost entirely brought 
to an end, for there is no regular service to 
take its place.” 

We fully believe that the want of faithful- 
ness to the call of the Lord tends to depress 
the spiritual life of a meeting; and that it is 
very important that those to whom has been 
given a message to the people should be obe- 
dient servants of their Divine Master. But 
we think the writer of the above paragraph 
takes too partial and defective a view of the 
causes which tend to produce “coldness and 
death” in religious meetings. Perhaps the 
‘most efficient of all these causes, is the preva- 
‘lence of a worldly spirit among those assem- 
bled. Where the affections and thoughts 
lof people are principally directed to their 
success in business, or to the enjoyments of life, 
or to anything below the Kingdom of Heaven, 
| where their treasures ought to be, they are 
notliving in that fear ofthe Lord which clothes 
the hearts of the true servants of the Most 
High. Whensuch worldly-minded ones meet 
for Divine worsbip, they know but little of 
that deep and reverent introversion of soul, 
in which every thought is brought into obedi- 
ence to Christ, and the mind is preserved in a 
waiting state, looking unto God for the exten- 
sion of his heavenly life, and for the ability 
to worship Him in Spirit and in truth. 

Those who, in meeting for worship, are 


really gathered into the sensible presence of 


the Most High, and are abiding under the sha- 
dow of the Almighty, regard as an unwelcome 
intrusion any vocal labors in the line of min- 
istry or prayer, which do not carry with them 
an evidence that they spring from the movings 
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copies printed, a transposition of two lines, 
which has probably embarrassed some of our 
readers. After the proof had been read and 
corrected, the man in charge lifted one of the 
lines from its position in order to remove a 
speck of dirt which was adhering to the 
under side of the type. In replacing it, he 
put it in the wrong place, causing the blemish 
referred to. It was not observed until part 
of the edition had been printed—when the 
proper correction was made. 

The two lines are both right in themselves, 
but when placed in a wrong position confu- 
sion and trouble result. This simple incident 
involves a principle, from which the thought. 
ful reader may draw a valuable moral lesson. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTep Statss.—Exports of petroleum last week 
aggregated 3,577,654 gallons. During the week ac- 
cording to the report of the Commercial Exchange, 
115,146 bushels of wheat, and 101,369 bushels of corn 
were received, and 70,694 bushels of wheat and 62,807 
bushels of corn were shipped from this port. 

The New England Homestead, of Springtield, Massa- 

chusetts, has published reports from over one thousand 
correspondents in the fruit growing regions of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Eng- 
land. They show that, although this is the “odd” or 
non-bearing year for apple trees, there will be no 
|scarcity of that fruit. 
The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, has published 
|nearly five pages of special reports, covering the whole 
South from Virginia to Texas, showing that the pros- 
| pects for the crops and the outlook for business in that 
‘section are remarkably good. Not only is the acreage 
of the coiton, corn and tobacco crops the largest on 
record, but the reports are almost unanimous in stating 
that the yield of these crops, as well as of the smaller 
crops, excepting wheat, will greatly exceed the best 
crops ever before produced. 

The boll worm has made its appearance in the cotton 
, belt of Alabama, and it is said the crops will be cut off 
as least 25 per cent. 

Hog cholera is said to prevail to an alarming extent 
at the stock yards in Chicago, and many aniwmals are 
dying daily. 

A heavy rainstorm at Kalamazoo, Michigan, on the 





shop, a laundry, a sewing school, forty acres of of that same Divine Power which is silently | night of the 23rd inst., submerged nearly all the celery 


growing crops, with live stock and tools; and pre- 
parations are now being made, with the limited funds 
that are at the command of this most deserving 
school, to add to the industrial department black- 
smithing, tin-smithing, shoemaking, fruit-canning, 
broom-making, and a saw-mill.” 

Indian Leases.—Senator Dawes has published a 
letter in the New York Tribune, in which he re- 
views the course of the previous administration in 
permitting the leasing of lands in the Indian Terri- 


tory to cattlemen at a nominal rent, which he re-| 


oe as a virtual swindle on the Indians. General 
Sheridan, also, in his report to the President, as to 
the difficulties with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
condemns the system as productive of evil and dis- 
content. 


operating on their own minds. For such 
unautborized labors strongly tend to dissipate 
the religious life of a meeting. 
believe they are very often the instruments 
of coldness and death” as to real religion in 
meetings where they bave prevailed; and 
perhaps have proved a more successful strat- 
agem of the enemy of all good, than the oppo- 
site error of withholding more than is meet. 

It remains to be true now, as it was in the 
days of Robert Barclay, that where there is a 
gathering into the Lord’s name, “the secret 
power and virtue of life is known to refresh 
{the soul, and the pure motions and breath- 


Indeed, we! 


fields in that section, causing damage amounting to 
about $100,000. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 417, 
which was 50 less than during the previous week, and 
34 more than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing, 219 were males, and 198 females ; 137 
were under one year of age; 53 died of consumption ; 
52 of cholera infantum ; 40 of marasmus; 27 of heart 
diseases ; 18 of convulsions; 17 of old age; 17 of in- 
| flammation of the stomach and bowels, and 16 of typhoid 
| fever. 

Markets, &c. — U. 8. 4}’s, registered, 112; coupon, 
113$; 4’s, 1234; 3’s, registered, 103}; currency 6's, 
126} a 134}. 
| Cotton moved slowly at 10} cts. for middling up- 

lands. 
Petroleum was in fair demand and firmer, at 8} cts. 


' 
j 


Attorney-General Garland has given an official ings of God’s Spirit are felt to arise,” even for 70 Abel test, in barrels, and 9} cts. for 110 test in 
opinion, that persons entering with live stock on an| without words being uttered. ‘And when cases. 


Indian reservation under a lease made in violation | any are, through the breaking forth of this 


of a statute, must be deemed as intruders, and 
should be expelled. The Attorney-General further 


States which confers upon the President or Secre- 
tary of the Interior the power to make or authorize 
such leases; but that the policy of Congress has 
been to keep such leasing within its own control. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1885. 


We find in one of our exchanges a para- 
graph, which, in commenting upon the neces- 
sity of individual faithfulness in the members 
of our Society, contains the following sentence: 
— Let a spirit of coldness and death settle 


declares that there is no law or treaty of the United | b 


| power, constrained to utter a sentence of ex- 
ortation or praise, or to breathe to the Lord 
in prayer,” then those who are thus gathered 
are sensible of it, “for the same life in them 
answers to it, as in water face answereth to 
face.” 

A living ministry is a great blessing, and 
to be highly valued and esteemed ; yet in the 
present day there is need of care, that we do 
not come to measure the life of a meeting by 
the number of words spoken therein ; and 
think that where there is outward silence, 
there must be spiritual “ coldness and death.” 


In the reference to the obituary notice of 


Martha K. Bell, on page 23 of the last num- 
ber, of “ The Friend,” there is, on some of the 


Feed was without important change. Sales of winter 

ran, spot, at $15 a $15.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—The volume of business in flour 
was light, but prices were steadily held. Sales of 125 
barrels Penna. family at $4.10; 250 barrels Ohio clear, 
at $4.50; 250 barrels do. straight, at $5 a $5.12} ; 125 
barrels Indiana, straight, at $4.75; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $5.25 a $5.35; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, 
$4.75; and 3.75 barrels do. patent, at $5 a $5.35. Rye- 
flour ranged from $3.50 to $3.624 per barrel, as to 
quality. 

Grain.— Wheat options were dull and irregular, clos- 
ing 2c. per bushel lower, with No. 2 red as follows: 89 
cts. bid and 894 cts. asked for 8th mo. ; 894 cts. bid and 
893 cts. asked for 9th mo. ; 91} cts. bid and 92 cts, asked 
for 10th mo.; 93} cts. bid and 94 cts. asked for 11th 
mo. Car lots in export elevator were quoted as fol- 
lows: No. 3 red, 86 cts. bid ; steamer No. 2 red, 86 cts. 
bid; No. 2 red, fresh, new, 89} cts. bid and 90 cts. 
asked; No. 2 Southern red, 92 cts. bid and 93 cts. 
asked; No. 2. Delaware red, 92} cts. bid and 93 cts. 
asked ; No. 1 Penna. red, 95} cts. bid and 96 cts. asked. 
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Rye was nominal at 62 65 cts. per bushel, as to quality | 
and location. Corn options were exceedingly flat, and | 
No. 2 mixed closed nominal as follows: 52 cts, bid and 
53 cts. asked for 8th mo.; 52 cts. bid and 53 cts. asked 
for 9th mo. ; 52 cts. bid and 53 cts. asked for 10th mo. ; 
51} cts. bid and 52} cts. asked for 11th mo. Car lots 
were inactive and weak. Oats options ruled firm but} 
were not much in request. No. 2 white closed as fol- 
lows: 8th mo., 38 cts. bid and 39 cts. asked; 9th mo., 
324 cts. bid and 32% cts. asked; 10th mo. 32} cts. bid 
and 33 cts. asked; 11th mo., 32} cts. bid, and 334 cts.! 
asked. Car lots were quiet but advanced } a lc. per) 
bushel under light supplies. 

ForeEIGN.—Information has been received in Cairo 
that the garrison at Kassala, being unable to hold out, | 
made an amicable arrangement with the rebels, and | 
that Osman Digna, who is still living, was furious on} 
receipt of the news, and started immediately for Kassala.! 

The Bishop of Quinhon, in Annam, the scene of the; 
recent massacres of Christians, implores liberal assist- 
ance. He reports that 10,000 Christian refugees are} 
starving. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar claims an indemnity from 
Germany for the loss of the native soldiers who were 
killed in the East African Expedition. 

Admiral Paschen, the German commander, admits 
the justice of the claim, and the matter has been sub- 
mitted to Sir John Kirk, British Consul General, who 
will decide on the terms of the indemnity. 

Mail advices received in London from China confirm 
the report that a treaty had been concluded between 
Russia and Corea. The terms of the treaty are very 
advantageous to Russia. 

The Herald of St. Petersburg says that Russia, after 
a topographic survey of the Afghan frontier, has de- 
cided to abandon her claim to the Zulficar Pass. The, 
Herald also denies that Russia has made any kind of 
an agreement with Corea. 

The Berlin National Gazette says that China has con- 
tracted with a Manchester (England) firm for materials 
for the construction of a railway from Takou, at the 
mouth of the Hoen-Ho, on the Yellow Sea, to Tong- 
Chow, on the Pei-Ho, an affluent of the Hoen-Ho at a/ 
point, about 25 miles eastof Pekin. The railroad will 
be a most important work and will be about 100 miles 
long, and will give Pekin a direct and easy communi- 
cation with the Yellow Sea. The road is to be built 
and operated by the Manchester firm with Chinese la- 
bor and capital. China is now engaged in raising in| 
Europe a loan of 100,000,000 florins, to be expended in 
internal improvements. 

The German Government has formally notified the 
Powers of Germany’s occupation of the Caroline Is-| 
lands, the plea being repeated appeals from German 
traders. ‘The Spanish Cortes, at their last session, ap- 
pointed a special Governor of the Carolines, who 
started for the islands before they were seized by Ger-| 
many. 

Spanish irritation over Germany's assumption of 
possession of the Caroline Islands is increasing. The 
newspapers express indignation at the annexation. 
They say the act ignores the ancient rights of Spain ; 
declare that the Spanish councils, long before the an- 
nexation was made, notified Germany that the Spanish 
Governor of the Phillipine Islands had, since last 3rd 
mo., been making preparations for an effective Spanish 
occupation of the Caroline Islands, and insist that in 
view of all these circumstances Germany’s violation of 
tnternational law was inexcusable. 








The North German Gazette, refuting the Spanish 
claims to the Caroline Islands, points out that in 3rd 
month, 1875, England and Germany simultaneously 
sent notes in which they resisted such claims, aud that 
for ten years Spain raised no objection. ‘The German 
note notified Spain that Germany was unable to recog- 
nize Spanish sovereignty or power of levying customs 
in the Caroline Islands, inasmuch as no treaty was 
known to exist relating to Spanish possessions in the 
Pacific, while it was a notorious fact that no Spanish 
official existed in the Pelew or the Caroline Islands. 

The note concluded with the expression of a hope 
that Spain would instruct her colonial authorities, the 
commanders of her men-of-war and her consulates in 
Eastern Asia and Polynesia not to obstruct Germany’s 
direct trade with the Carolines. The English note 
concluded with the declaration that England did not 
admit the right of Spain to the Caroline and Pelew Is- 
lands, where she had never exercised and did not then 
exercise actual dominion. 

For the week ending 8th mo. 23rd, there were 34,- 
423 new cases of cholera reported in Spain and 10,931 
deaths. 

The excitement among the people of the Canary Is- 
lands caused by a fear of ‘the cholera amounts to a 


panic. They now refuse to permit any person from 
Spain to land. They made an exception in favor of 
the new Governor and allowed him to come ashore, but 
received him with riotous demonstration, and threw 
stones at him. The local authorities have resigned and 
many of the people have fled to the interior in fear of 
the approach of the scourge. Soldiers now occupy the 
streets and all the public buildings. 

Cholera is spreading in Southern France. On the 
24th instant, 160 deaths were reported in Marseilles and 
50 in Toulon from that disease in the previous forty- 
eight hours. 

Small pox has broken out in the city of Montreal, 
Canada. On the 13th instant, 106 houses contained 
small-pox placards. Twenty-eight deaths were re- 
ported on the 24th instant, as having occurred the pre- 
vious forty-eight hours. ‘he demand for vaccine mat- 
ter is great. Strict quarantine has been established on 
the water between Montreal and other points. Certifi- 
cates of disinfection must accompany articles for ship- 
ment. 

The trial of Chief Poundmaker for complicity in the 
rebellion in the Northwest has been concluded at 
Winnipeg. He was sentenced to three years’ im pris- 
onment, 

lt is announced that a scientist named Olszewoki, 
has succeeded in obtaining a temperature of 393° below 
zero. 
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Received from Elizabeth A. Middleton, N. J., $2, 
vol. 59; from Samuel C. Webster, Pa., $2, vol. 59 ; from 
Elizabeth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 59; from Elwood E. 
Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Mary Downing, Del., 
$2, vol. 59; from Margaret P. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 59; 
from William H. Blackburn, Agent, O., $2, vol. 59,| 
and for Wilson Hall, Joseph Hall, G. Elma Neill, 
Sarah A. Cope, and Abel H. Blackburn, $2 each, vol. 
59; from Barclay R. Leeds, Phila., $2, vol. 59, and for, 
Morris E. Leeds, W. Town, William H. Leeds, Oregon, 
Herman H. Leeds, Phila., Edwin Leeds, Va., and 
Reading-room, Lake Mahonk House, N. Y., $2 each,! 
vol. 59; from Caleb Webster, Phila., $2, vol. 59, and| 
for George C. Webster, $2, vol. 59; from Nathan Free- 
man, Ind., $2, vol. 59; from William A. Fulghum, IIL, 
per William Bettles, $2, vol.59; from Alice P. Roberts, ' 
Pa., $2, vol. 59; from Abraham Cowgill, Agent, Io.,' 
$2, vol. 59, and for C. T, Penrose, Israel Heald, Samuel 
S. Cowgill, Nathan Satterthwaite, Isaac Worrall, and 
Sarah A. Atkinson, $2 each, vol. 59; from Samuel Ww. 
Stanley, Agent, lo., $2, vol. 59, and for Benjamin V. 
Stanley, Thomas KE. Stanley, Morris Stanley, Barton 
Dean, Micajah Emmons, Joseph Patterson, Mary Wil-, 
liams, Asenath Edgerton, William Shaw, Joseph 8. 
Heald, Joseph L. Hoyle, Pearson Hall, John W. Mott, 
Thomas E. Mott, Robert W. Hampton, John E. Hodgin, | 
Thomas D. Yocum, and Samuel Bedell, $2 each, vol.| 
59, for Edwin T. Heald, $2, vol. 58, and for John W. 
Wood, $5, to No. 52, vol. 60; from Lucy C. Shelmire, 
Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Esther A. Haines, Allen! 
Prickett, and Barclay Allen, N.J., $2 each, vol. 59; 
from Hannah C. Wills, N. J., $2, vol. 59 ; from Keturah | 
L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Charles De Cou,| 
N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Joshua L. Harmer, N. J., $2,| 
vol. 59; from Phebe C. Harkness, Minn., $2, vol. 59 ;! 
from Nathaniel B. Brown, Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Dr.| 
Samuel N. Troth, Phila., $2, vol. 59, and for Abel N.! 
Troth, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Martha Evens, Rebecca 
Ashead, Margaret C. Venable, Joseph H. Matlack, and 
M. and R. Matlack, N. J., $2 each, vol. 59; from! 
Nicholas D. Tripp, Agent, N. Y., for Mary M. Otis, 
Phebe J. Sampson, Gilbert Weaver, Samuel G. Cook, | 
James J. Otis, Lydia C. Hoag, and Persis E. Hallock, | 
$2 each, vol. 59; from Ephraim Smith, Phila., $2, vol.| 
59, and for Morris S. Cope and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa.,! 
and Joel J. Smith and Dr. Lindley M. Williams, lo., 

$2 each, vol. 59; from I. Powell Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 
59; from Mary Randolph, Phila., $2, vol. 59; from! 
Joseph E. Maule, Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Beulah 
Palmer, Pa., $2, vol. 59, and for John 8S. Palmer, Gtn., 
and Mary C. Palmer, Pa., $2 each, vol. 59 ; from George 
Abbott, Jr., George Lippincott, and Wm. L. Roberts, 
N. J., $2 each, vol. 59; from Joseph Cartland and 
Capt. William Reed, Mass., $2 each, vol. 59; from 
Edward Comfort, Gtn., $2, vol. 59; from James E. 
Tatnall, Del., $2, vol. 59; from Clement Ogden, Pa., 
$2, vol. 59; from Christy Davis, Cal., $2, vol. 59; from 
Mary Lamborn, Kans., for Phebe J. Stedman, $2, vol. 
59; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 59, and for Benja- 











min P. Hoopes, $2, vol. 59; from Daniel Smith, O., $2, 
vol. 59, and for Celia Smith, 50 cts., to No. 13, vol. 59 ;} 
from Joshua Taylor, Mich., $2, vol. 59; from George) 
B. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from Thomas Twining, N. Y., 


$2, vol. 59; from N. Newlin Stokes, M. D., N. J., $2, 
vol. 59; from Esther Busby, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from 
Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from Mary De Cou, 
N. J., $2, vol. 59; from James F. Reid, Pa., $2, vol. 59; 
from Henry R. Post, L. I., $2, vol. 59, and for Lydia 
Post, $2, vol. 59; from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $2, 
vol. 59; from Parker Hall, Agent, O., ,$2, vol. 59, and 
for Lewis Taber, Gilbert McGrew, Benjamin Branson, 
Hannah Hall, Mary T. Hall, Joseph P. Binns, Jona- 
than Binns, John W. Smith, Robert Smith, Elwood D, 
Whinery, David Thomas, Josiah Hall, Richard Ashton, 
Robert Thomas, Israel Steer, Lindley BR. Steer, Elisha 
B. Steer, Nathan Steer, Joseph P. Lupton, Israel Sid- 
well, Lindley M. Brackin, John Starbuck, William B, 
Hall, Lindley Hall, and Oliver S. Negus, $2 each, vol, 
59, and for Joseph Russell, $3.25, to No. 52, vol. 59; 
from Mary Eldridge, Pa., $2, vol. 59; from George L. 
Smedley, W. Phila., $2, vol. 59; from Jane E. Mason, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 59, and for Jonas Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 
59 ; for James S. Newbold, Pa., $2, vol. 59 ; from James 
Dennis, R. 1., $2, vol. 59; from David Heston, Fkfd., 
$2, vol. 59; from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., for 
Deborah G. Brinton, William T. Forsythe, Benjamin 
Hayes, and Albina W. Fling, $2 each, vol. 59, and for 
T. Clarkson Eldridge, $4, vols. 58 and 59; for Eleazar 
Bales, Dillon Haworth, Ahimaaz Kendall, Wilber F, 
Crist, Albert Maxwell, and R. Barclay Pickett, Ind., 
$2 each, vol. 59; from Mary Ann Sharpless, Pa., $2, 
vol. 59; from Nathaniel Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from 
Joseph Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 59; from Joshua Jefferis, 
Pa., $2, vol. 59; from M. Hodgson, Gtn., $2, vol. 59. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NEW TRACTS. 


The Tract Association of Friends have just published 
a “ Biography of George Withy,” 8 pages, small pica, 
double leaded. Also new editions, in small pica, of 
“ The Principles of Peace Exemplitied ;” “ On Theatri- 


‘cal Amusements ;” and “Christianity and Infidelity 


Contrasted.” Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch street. 


NOTICE. 


The time of holding Western Yearly Meeting (the 
Smaller Body) having been changed, the following no- 
tice has been sent for the information of those desiring 
to attend its sittings. 


Western Yearly Meeting of Friends will be held at 
Sugar Grove, near Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Indiana. 
Commencing with the Meeting for Sufferings, Fifth-day, 
Ninth month 10th, at 10 o’clock, a.m. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders same day, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
Yearly Meeting for worship and discipline, Sixth-day, 
Ninth month 11th, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The stage will connect on week days with the 7.09 
and 9.03 A. M. trains from Broad St. Station. Direct 
all telegrams to West Chester, whence they will be sent 
to the Schvol by telephone. 





Diep, at Atlantic City, N.J., Eighth mo. 10th, 1885, 
Witmer P. LeEEps, son of Allen T., and Hannah P, 
Leeds, in the 27th year of his age, a member of Little 
Egg Harbor Monthly, and Tuckerton Particular Meet- 
ing, to which he was joined by his own request at the 
age of fourteen years. The consistent life and upright 
example of this dear young Friend, had endeared him 
to a large circle of friends, younger and older, and his 
sudden removal from their midst, and from the family 
circle, where he was a dutiful and affectionate son, and 
from what promised to be a life of much usefulness, is 
felt to be no common loss, and a dispensation which 
cannot be fully understood now, but shall be hereafter. 
During the very short time allotted him after it became 
evident he was near his close, he expressed a concern 
for what he felt to be perhajs a large class of his young 
friends, who have had convictions of duty, and yet 
have not entirely yielded to, or lived in accordance 
with them ; and he desired that this class might be en- 
couraged to come forward in obedience to these convic- 
tions, and requested that they might be made acquaint- 
ed with his concern for them. As was his custom he 
expressed himself with much humility, and added, 
“Not that I want the praise:” but he felt that the 
peaceful anticipation that he was permitted to have of 
the joys of eternity, more than compensated for the 
crosses he had borne. To him the language seems ap- 
plicable, “ Wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and an 
unspotted life is old age.” 


























































































































































































